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LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON 


ON THE CONSTITUTION, Laws AND PUBLIC CHARAC- 
TERS OF THE UNITED SFATES. 


By a Foreigner. 
(Continued from page 260.) 
LETTER VII. 
Wasuinctox, ——, 1818. 


Since my last, E have been to visit Mount 
Vernon, memorable for having once been the 
residence of the illustrious Washington, the sa- 
viour of his country. It is now in the possession 
of a near relation of his, of the same name, who 
is one of the associate judges of the supreme 
court, and a very amiable man. It is beautifully 
situated, on the right bank of the Potomac, which 
is seen from it as far as the eye can reach, pursu- 
ing its meandering course to the Chesapeake. 
I must confess it was not without feelings of deep 
and intense interest, that I strolled over ground 
consecrated by the ashes of one of the greatest 
and best men the world has produced. The rich- 
ness and beauty of the landscape, were lost in the 
gloom of melancholy recollection, and I gazed on 
the humble sepulchre which contained his mortal 
remains, with those feelings which I know yeu 
would experience in beholding, on the far famed 
plain of Troy, the tumuli of Hector, Achilles, and 
Patroclus There is a singular kind of pleasure 
in contemplating the ashes of the “ mighty dead,” 
who slumber beneath you. It is a pleasure which 
resembles the sensation produced by the Heavenly 
tones of the Eolean harp, heard amid the repose 


and tranquillity of night. The mind is thrown off 


its poise, and floats along the stream of time, 
mellowed and chastened by retrospection. The 
fame of a great man preserves every thing con- 
nected with him from oblivion; and, in the lan- 
guage of Bruce—“ while even the situations of 
magnificent cities are forgotten, we are familiar 
with the insignificant village, that sheltered some 
humble philosopher, or the rill that quenched the 
thirst of some indigent bard.” 

From an attentive perusal of the American 
history, and a close examination of the character 
of Washington, it appears to me that the princi- 
pal faculty of bis mind was judgment, which al- 
ways led him to avoid the dangers of precipitancy, 
and the errors which sometimes result fiom a 
more vivid and brilliant imagination. The dic- 
tates of that judgment constituted the line of his 
conduct, which was, of course, marked with the 
most consummate prudence. This virtue never 
seems to have deserted him, either as a statesman 
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or a warrior, in a pulflic or a private capacity. His 
prudence and caution were particularly observay 
ble in -his military career, and, like Pericles, he 
never willingly came to an engagement when the 
danger was considerabje, and the success very un- 
certain; nor did he envy the glory, or imitate the 
conduct, of those.generals, who are admired and 
applauded, because their rash enterprizes have 
been attended with guccess.* He had many dif- 
ficulties to encounterjbut these difficulties he 
readily surmounted. Patriotism animated, and 
prudence conducted hifi totriumpb. With a li- 
mitted education, and little patronage, he paved 
his way’ to greatness, and, by his virtues, cast a 

‘ec of -.<y around his character, that time can 
Onty increase, and that posterity must contem- 
plate with enthusiasm and rapture. There is no 
parallel for such a man in the annals of the world: 
so singular a combination of virtues, with so few 
vices; such disinterested patriotism, and such un- 
impeachable integrity, with so many temptations 
to swerve, and so many inducements to betray, 
were never before united. Immovable in the 
hour of danger, no diffiulties could shake, no 
terrors appal him. He was always the same, in 
the glare of prosperity, and in the gloom of ad- 
versity. Like Fabricius, he could not be moved 
from the paths of virtue and honor, and like Ep- 
aminondas, he made every thing bend to the m- 
terest of his country. His country was his idol, 
and patriotism the predominant feeling of his 
mind. Personal aggrandisement and individual 
resentment and interest, were alike sacrificed to 
this overwhelming passion, which no difficulty 
could weaken, and no neglect destroy. Wash- 
ington was reserved, without being haughty; re- 
ligious, without being bigotted: great in all sta- 
tions, and sublime in all his actions, whether he 
moved in the sphere of domestic obscurity, or 
employed his energies in wielding the destinies 
of his country. Antiquity would have made 
him a god; posterity will make him more.: Evee 
Ty nation can boast of its heros, its statesmen, and 
its. bards, but there are few that have produced 
their Washingtons. He stands alone in the histo- 
ry of the world, and will be venerated while vir- 
tue and patriotism have an inflence on human 
action. 

You will, no doubt, be astonished to understand 
that the remains of this great and excellent man 
still repose in a humble sepulchre, on the estate 
at which he resided, and from which, like Cincin- 
natus, he was several times called by his country. 





* Plutareh’s Pericles, 
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The Americans are certainly not ungrateful, but 
they seem to have an aversion to perpetuate a 
man’s name by ‘“ monumental brass,” or to ex- 
press their gratitude by splendid tombs, or pon 
derous and magnificent mousolea. Your long ac. 
quaintance with Westminister Abbey, where.the 
high and the low, the great and the obscure, the 
good man and the villian, are alike honored by 
their country or their friends, may.perhaps draw 
from you a burst of indignation, at the imaginary 
apathy and indifference of this great republic, to 
the memory and past services of its illustrious 
dead; but I question whether it be not correct po- 
licy. To begin would be to,have no end, and the 
erection of a monument to Washington might ter- 
minate, as in Russia, with a monument to a dog. 
Since the invention of writing, and the present 
extension of knowledge, the “ storied urn and 
animated bust,” have become almost useless 
History will record with fidelity the illustrious 
actions of him who has deserved well of his coun- 
try, and his name will be as perpetual as if Pelion 
had been piled on Ossa to preserve his memory. 
It was, doubtless, owing to the want of this art 
that the humble tumulti of the Celts and the mas- 
sy pyramids of the Egyptians were formed ; they 
had no other mode of expressing their gratitude 
or of perpetuating the memory of their dead.— 
After all, my lord, perhaps the best monument is 
to “ read their gratitude in a nation’s age.” 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion eall the fleeting breath ? 

Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death. 

It is but justice, however, to state that though 
the American government have refused to erect a 
monument to the memory of their illustrious hero; 
his countrymen have not been quite so fastidious; 
and the citizens of Baltimore, with that enthusi- 
asm and. public spirit which have done them so 
much credit, are now engaged inb uilding a monu- 
ment that will at once evince their gratitude, their 
patriotism and their taste. It may be safely as- 
serted that the Americans pay less attention ge- 
nerally to the depositories of their dead than almost 
any other nation: they seem to be no sooner 
laid in the earth than they are forgotten, and the 
tear of sorrow and the hand of affection neither 
bedews nor decorates the sward under which the 
friend, the parent or the relative reposes. Among 
the ancients you will recollect this was part of their 
religion, and we owe to the tenderness and affec- 
tion of a Corinthian n: rse for her deceased charge 
the rich and splendid capital which beauties the 
Corinthian shaft. jt isin vain to look in the bury 
ing grounds of this country for the pensive cy- 
press, or the melancholy willow, the virgin weep- 
ing over the urn of her departed lover, or the 
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mother hanging over the grave of her darling 

child; no flower blooms, bedewed with the tear 

of affection; no zephyr wafts the odours of me. 
lancholy love; all is waste, and dreary, and dead - 

as the sunken grave over which you pass; and a 

few stones, on which are engraved, the ag- and 

name of the deceased, are all that remain to ma- 
nifest the ‘affection of the living to those who 
have passed away and are no more. 

Bushrod Washington, the present proprietor 
of Mount Vernon, is the nephew of the general. 
He seems to be about fifty years of age; is below 
the middle size, and apparently nervous and fee. 
ble. His compiexion is pale and cadaverous, but 
his countenance has the lineaments of benevolence 
aifd good nature. He has long been one of the 
judges of the supreme court of the United States, 
and has, during that period, discovered. no defi- 
ciency in his acquaintance with the law. His de. 
cisions are, I believe, generally correct, though 
not very remarkable. I know not whether he was 
ever distinguished for his eloquence at the bar; 
but little seems to be known of his powers as an 
advocate or a lawyer, and that little does not tend 
to place him much beyond the grade of mediocri- 
ty. Satisfied with the respect which the reputation 
of his uncle, the situation he holds, and the wealth 
he possesses cyst around him, he feels no motive 
to exertion, and no desire to render himself illus- 
trious by his own efforts. He appears to be one 
of those men to whom the pleasures of the do, 
mestic circle are more seducing than the fitful 
tho’ captivating splendor which surround the tem- 
ples of the statesman or the warrior; and he pre- 
fers what the world would term the inglorious re- 
pose of domestic felicity to the fevorish agitation 
and sickly turmoil of public lite 

Mount Vernon has become, like Jerusalem and 
Mecca, the resort of the travellers of all nations, 
who ¢ome within its vicinity; veneration’ and re- 
spect for the memory of the great and illustrious 
chief, whose body it contains, lead all who have 
heard his name, to make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of patriotism and public worth, and to stroll 
over the ground which has been hallowed by the 
ashes of heroism and virtue. A twig, a flour, or 
even a stone becomes interesting when taken 
from the spot where Washington lived and died, 
and no man quits it without bearing with him 
some memento to exhibit to his family and his 
friends. Adieu, Ss—. 

fb —— 
LAW OF THt. UNITED STATES. 

AN ACT to alter and amend an act, approved 
the third day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen, entitled * An act to 
establish a separate territorial government for 
the eastern part of the Mississippi territory 





Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in congres 
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assembled, That the judicial power of the Judges 
of the Alabama territory, appointed, or hereafter 
to be appointed, under the authority of the go- 
vernment of the United States, shall extend as 
as well. as to any other county or counties which 
have been, or may be found [formed] within the 
limits of said territory, as to those which are spe- 
cially mentioned and named in the act, enti ed 
** An act to establish a separate territorial govern- 
ment for the eastern part of the pee ter- 
ritory,” approved March the third, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen. And that in such 
county or counties, superior courts shall be hold- 
en by said judges in the like manner, and with 
the like powers and jurisdiction, as the superior 
courts sre now directed by law to be holden in 
the counties specially mentioned as aforesaid, in 
the act aforesaid. And the powers of the gene- 
ral court of the said territory shall extend to all 


cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction—And | 


their judgments or decrees in such cases shall be 
subject to appeals to the Supreme court of the 
United States, in like manner, and upon the like 
terms, as appeals in similar cases are allowed and 
prosecuted from the judgments or decrees of the 
circuit courts of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘Vhat the le- 
gislature of the said territory shall have power to 
appoint, change, and regulate, the times and 
places of holding the superior courts in each of 
the counties of said territory, and also to pre- 
scribe the number of terms to be holden in each 
county: Provided, they do not exceed two annu- 
ally. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much 
of the said act, approved March the third, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventeen, as pro- 
vides “ that no judge shall sit more than twice in 
succession in the same court,” be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the se- 
cretary of the said territory, judges, members of 
the legislative council, members of the house of 
representatives, justices of the peace, and all 
other officers, civil and military, who may not 
have taken an oath of office, shall before they 
enter on the duties of their respective offices, 
take an oath or affirmation to support the consti- 
tution of the United states, aud for the faithful 
discharge of the duties of their office; which vath 
or affirmation shall be taken before the gover- 
nor of the said territory, or such person as he 
shall appoint and direct. 

April 20, 1818—Approved, 

JAMES MONROE. 


LEGISLATURE OF CONNECTICOT. 


The council having formed a quorum on Satur- 
day, both houses convened in the council chamber 
at 40 o’clock, when the governor addressed them 
in the followin, 

SPEECH : 
Gentlemen of the Councit, 
Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. , 

The renewed manifestation of public approba- 
tion, by which I have been designated to preside 
in ihe councils of this state, has affected me with 
profound sensibility, and strengthened those sen- 
timents of affection and gratitude which I have 
ever cherished for my feilow-citizens. Relying 
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on their magnanimity, and on your indulgent fa- 
vors, to excuse involuntary errors and deficien- 
cies, I have accepted the trust, and now invite 
your co-operation in exertions to promote public 
good, imploring the Supreme Being to guide and 
direct our consultations. 

Asa oo of the people have expressed a 
desire that the form of civil government in this 
state should be revised, this highly interesting 
subject will probably engage your deliberations. 
I presume that it will not be, proposed by any 
one to impair our institutions, or to abridge any 
of the rights and privileges of the people. the 
state of Connecticut, as at present constituted, is, 
in my opinion, the most venerable and precious 
monument of republican government existing 
among men. With the exception of less than 
two years from its first settlement, embracing a 
period nearly co-eval with the revival of civil and 
religious liberty in Europe, all the powers of go- 
vernment have been directly derived from the 
— Vhe governors’ and councillors have 
been annually, and the representatives of towns, 
semi-annually, elected by the freemen, who have 
always.constituted the great body of the people. 
Nor has the manifestation of the power of the 
freemen, been confined to the elections. ‘hey 
have ever been accustomed to public consultations 
and deliberations of intricacy and importance.— 
Their meetings have been generally conducted 
with the same order and decorum, as those of 
this assembly. No instance is known, in which a 
single life has been lost, in consequence of any 
mob, tumult or popular commotion. The support 
of religion, elementary schools, paupers, public 
roads and bridges, pare grr, Logg eight tenths 
of the public expenses, has been constantly de- 
rived from taxes, imposed by the votes of the 
people; and the most interesting regulations ef 
our police have ever been, and still are, enforced 
by officers deriving their powers from annual po- 
pular appointments. 

Prior to the establishment of American inde- 
pendence, the charter of Charles Il, of England, 
was viewed as the palladium of the liberties of 
Connecticut It surely merited all the attach- 
ment it received; for whatever had been the 
claims of the British crown or nation, to juris- 
diction or territory, they were all, with mere no- 
minal exceptions, surrendered to our ancestors by 
that instrument: especially there was expressly 
conceded to them and their posterity, the inesti- 
mable privilege of being governed by municipal 
regulations, framed and executed by rulers of 
their own appointment. The)revolutionary war, 
of course, occasioned no change or dissvlution of 
our social system. Considered merely as an instru- 
ment defining the powers and duties of magistrates 
and rulers, the charter may justly be e¢onsider- 
ed as unprovisional and imperfect: yet it ought to 
be recollected, that what is now its greatest de- 
fect, was formerly a pre-eminent advantage; it 
being then highly important to the people to ac- 
quire the greatest latitude of authority, with an 
exemption from British interference and control. 

If correctly comprehend the wishes which 
have been expressed by a portion of our fellow-° 
citizens, they are now desirous,’ as the sources of 
ap prehension from external causes are at present 
happily closed, that the legislative, executive and 


judicial authorities of their own government may 


be more precisely defined and limited, and the 
rights of the people declared and acknowledged, 
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It is your province te dispose of this important 
subject in such manner as wilk@est promote ge- 
neral satisfaction and tranquillity. 

As Congress have repeatedly declined to exer- 
cise the power with which they are invested on 
the subject of bankruptcies, it deserves your con- 
sideration, whether a revision of our insolvent! 
laws has not become expedient. Although fraud- 
ulent bankrupts merit severe punishment; yet 
those who are impoverished by misfortunes, and 
who render all the justice in their power, are en- 
titled to sympathy amd protection. ‘lo accom- 
plish any of the purposes of justice, precise statu- 
fory regulations are wanting. Merely to diacharge 
the persons of insolvent debtors from imprison- 
ment, leaving their acquisitions liable to attach. 
ment, must either render them unprofitable mem- 
bers of community, or compel them to migrate 
from the state, however meritorious or unfortu- 
nate, or present temptations for dishonest con- 
cealments of property, which will rarely be re- 
sisted. ; 

The practice of granting acts of incorporation 
has produced great changes in the relations of 

roperty, and the ancient modes of transacting 
an a in our country: pee partial inconve- 
niencies have been experienced, yet it is certain 
that the effect of incorporations in this state has} 
hitherto been beneficial. Being created by law, | 
and having acquired the possession of a great | 
amount of property, they are entitled to ample: 
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vance money to be employed in business, under 
a contract to receive a proportion of the profits, 
in lieu of interest, without thereby subjecting his 
whole poate to responsibility. ‘he effect is, 
that men in advanced age, or retired from busi- 
ness, are restrained from employing their capital 
in acts of benevolence or friendship. or in under- 
takings which would be highly beneficial to the 
community. It is well known, that private loans are 
now rarely to be attained; as, with a view to high. 
er profits than the legal rate of interest, the accu- 
mulations which are constantly forming, are em- 
ployed in speculations in the public funds, or in 
banking institutions, where the responsibility and 
hazard can be limited: of course subjecting our 
active citizens, employed in arts, commerce, mae 
nufactures, or agricultural improvements, to de. 
lays and interruptions, for want cf aid, or to ine- 
vitable dependence on pecuniary corporations — 
On these grounds I respectfully invite you to con- 
sider, whether it is not contrary to public policy, 
if not an abridgement of private righ, to restrain 
individuals from forming partnerships with a limit. 
ed responsibility. As tue community are inter. 
ested in being guarded against frauds arising from 
secret combinations, it would be preper to re. 
quire contracts of this nature to be recorded in 
some public office, subject to general inspection: 
the active managers, and generally all those who 
personally formed contracts, might be held re- 
sponsible as at present; and it would not be ine- 


protection. As important consequences in respect || quitable, i: all sums withdrawn from a joint capi- 
to the rule of succession, depend upon the ques- | tal stock, should, for a limited period, be liable to 
tion, whether shares in banking, insurance, turn- || be recalled, and rendered applicable to the pay- 
pike and other companies, shall be considered as ‘'ment of partnership debts. Under these, and 
real or personal property, it appears to be expe- |} perhaps some addi‘ional regulations, I have no 
dient that the point be settled by laws. Upon this ‘| doubt that the public security against acts of in- 
subject I also take the liberty to add, that though |; solvency, would be greatly increased, and a bene- 
no particular instance of abuse has come to my ’ ficiai activity imparted to the resources of the 
knowledge, prudence requires that summary and , state. 
efficient regulations be speedily established for The discoveries and improvements in the use- 
tendering the managers and agents of corporations || ful arts and sciences, during the last fifty years 
responsible for the faithful execution of their || have essentially changed the condition and rela- 
trusts, and a due observance of the acts of incor- || tions of civilized man throughout the globe. New 
porations. | and forcible obligations are therefore imposed on 
The act authorizing the appointment of a re- || all those who are intrusted with the superintend- 
porter for the court of errors, with a salary, will ence of public affairs, to facilitate to their fellow- 
expire, by its own limitation, at the close of the || citizens, the advantages of the present enterpris- 
present session. As the uniformity, wisdom, and ing age. During a considerable period, the rela- 








even purity of judicial decisions, are essentially 
promoted, by giving publicity to the principles on 
which they are founded, I recommend a fur‘her 
continuation of that act. 

The measures of the last session for encourag- 
ing the extension of agricultural knowledge, ap- 
pear to have produced very beneficiai effects, by 
exciting a spirit of emulation and inquiry: I submit 
to your consideration, whether a moderate annual 
appropriation, to be distributed, according to some 
tule to be prescribed by law, in aid of such funds 
as may be raised by private donations, would not 
probably render this spirit still ‘more active and 
universal. 

The states of North Carolina and Tennessee 
having proposed amendments te the constitution 
of the United States, their proceedings will be 
gubmitted to your consideration. 

It is, in my opinion, deserving the most serious 
eonsideration, whether the law of partnership, es- 
pecially in relation to establishments of a perma- 
nent nature, ought not to be revised and accomo- 
dated to the circumstances and age of our country. 





As this law exists at present, mo person can ad- 


tive wealth, importance, and influence of civil 
communities, may be expected rapidly to improve 
or todecline. In that great intellectual competi- 
tion which has commenced among nations, the 
United States are well prepared to také the lead; 
but it ought to be impressed on the mind of eve- 
ry freeman, that it is not in their territorial wealth 
or political power, but in the free constitutions of 
our country, that their peculiar advantages con- 
sist. 

Wondeaful are the means by which a gracious 
Providence has conducted us to our present con- 
dition. We can now perceive, why it was neces- 
sary that our high spirited ancestors should be 
expelled from their homes by persecution, and 
compelled to suffer extreme toil, poverty and the 
restraints incident to a savage warfare. By no 
other course of training, could they have acquired 
that hardihood, intelligence, docility and perse- 
verance which are the bases of the American cha- 
racter, by which our independence was acquired, 
and by which alone public liberty can be preserv- 
ed. As Connecticut is now one of the oldest, and 
in relation to its local limits, one of the most po- 
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pulous states, the effects of our social organiza- | 
tion have here been most fully developed. ap-: 

ily for us, our reforms can only confirm princi- 
ples and habits, which experience has recommen- | 
ded Though, in relation to the general govern- 
ment, and for many purposes of general police, 
we are but one state ; yet, for the most important 
of all purposes, that of preserving the character, 
habits, and intelligence of the people, we are a 
congeries of distinct republics. It is essential, 
therefore, that our present organization should 
remain; that the people should continue to edu- 
cate, govern and support each other; and con- 
stantly perceive, that while indolence and fac- 
tion are “destroying angels,” mutual consultations, 
dependence and co-operation are sources of sta- 
bility, security and happiness. 

OLIVER WOLCOTT. 
General Assembly, May Session, 1818. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


From the Quarterly Review. 
TRE POLAR ICE. 


Among the changes and vicissitudes to which : 


the physical constitution of our globe is perpetu- 
ally subject, one of the most extraordinary, and 
from which the most interesting and important 
results may be anticipated, appears to have taken 
place in the course of tbe last two or three years, 
and is still in operation. The convulsion of an 
earthquake and the eruption of a volcano force 
themselves into notice by the dismay and devas- 
tation with which, in a greater or less degree, 
they are almost always attended: but the event 
to which we allude has been so quietly accom- 
plished, that it might have remained unknown, 
but for an extraordinary change which a few in- 
telligent navigators remarked in the state of the 
arctic ice, and the reports of the unusual quanti- 
ties of this ice observed in the Atlantic. As it is 
a subject in which the British islands are particu- 
larly interested, we shall enter into some detail 
of the facts and of their probable consequences. 

It is generally admitted that, for the last four 
hundred years, an extensive portion of the east- 
ern coast of Old Greenland has been shut up by 
an impenetrable barwier of ice, and, with it, the 
ill-fated Norwegian or Danish colonies, which had 
been established there for more than an equal 
length of time preceding that unfortunate catas- 
trophe, and who were thus cut off at once from 
all communication with the mother-country ;— 
that various attempts have been mace from time 
to time to approach this coast with the view of 
ascertaining the fate of the unfortunate colonists, 
but in vain, the ice being every where impervi- 
ous ; and that, all hopes being at length abandon- 
ed, that part of this extensive tract of land which 
faces the east took the appropriate name of Lost 
Greenland. 

The event to which we have alluded is the dis- 
appearance of the whole, or greater part of this 
vast barrier of ice. This extraordinary fact, so 
interesting to science and humanity, appears to 
rest on no slender foundation —Both its disap- 
peurance from its long rooted position, and its re- 
appearance in a more southern latitude, have 
been witnessed by various persons worthy of 
credit. It had been observed in the summer 
months of the year 1815, and more particularly 
in those of 1816 and 1817, by ships coming from 
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\the West Indies and Ameri¢a, as well aa by those 
, going out to Halifax and Newfoundland, that 
islands of ice, unusual in magnitude and number, 
occurred in the Atiantic, many of them as far 
down as the fortieth parallel of latitude. Some 
of these were detached ice-bergs, from a hundred 
to a hundred and thirty feet above the surface of 
the water, and several miles in circumference : 
others were Hat islands of packed ice, presenting 
so vast an extent of surface, that a ship from Boston 
is said to have been three days entangled, in it near 
the tail of the Grand Bank of Newfonndland. The 
ship of the Unitas Fratrum, proceeding to the 
missions to Old Greenland was last year eleven 
days beset, on the cous’ of Labrador, with the 
|| ice-bergs, many of which had huge rocks upon 
them, gravel, soil, and pieces of wood. ihe pack- 
et from Halifax, passed, in April last, a mountain 
of ice nearly two hundred feet in height, and 
at least two miles in circumference. By accounts 
from Newfoundland, Halifax, and other northern 
ports of America, it would appear, that greater 
quantities of ice were seen in the months of May, 
June, and Jaly. than had ever been witnessed by 
the oldest navigators; and that the whole island 
‘of Newfoundland was so completely environed 
| with it, that the vessels employed in the fishery 
| were unable to get out to sea to follow their usual 
occupations. The source from which these enorm- 
ous masses proceeded could not long be conceal- 
ed. It was well known to the Greenland fishermen, 
that from Staatenhock, the southern promon of 
Old Greenland, an uninterrupted leolier alee 
stretched north-easterly, or parallel nearly to the 
coast, approaching frequently to the very shores 
of iceland; and that the small island, situated in 
lat. 71 deg. 11 min. long 6 deg. 30 min. W. called 
Jan Mayen’s island, (a sort of Jand-mark which 
those engaged in seal fishery always endeavoured 
to make,) had of late years been compietely en- 
veloped in ice; and from this point it generally 
took a more easterly direction, till it became fix- 
ed to the shores of Spitzbergen, from the 76th to 
the 80th d.gree of latitude. 

The more central parts of this immense area of 
ice, which occupy the mid-channel between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, separate from time to time 
into large patches, and change their position ac- 
cording to winds and tides; but the general di- 
rection in which they move with the current is 
from north-eust to south-west, or directly towards 
that part of Old Greenland where the Danish co- 
lonies were supposed to be established, and which 
are immediately opposite to Iceland. Here it 
would seem those masses became a kind of fixed 
nucleus, round which a succession of floating fields 
of ice attached themselves, till the accumulated 
barrier, probably by its own ‘weight and magni- 
tude, and the action of the impeded current, at 
length burst its fetters, and has been carried away 
to the southward. This at least appears to be the 
most probab‘e conjecture, though another circum- 
stance will hereafter be adverted to, not unworthy 
of attention, in endeavouring to account for the 
phenomenon. 

It had been conjectured by philosophers, that 
the remarkabie chillness of the atmosphere, dur- 
ing the two last summers, and more particurlarly 
with westerly wi.ids, could only be owing to accu- 
mulation, or rather to the approximation of the 
polar ice to the southward. The reports of the 
Greenhand fishermen, on their return in August 
1817, connected with accounts of the ice seen in 
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the Atlantic,corroborated this hypothesis. In that 
monih there appeared in the newspapers a para- 
graph, stating, that, “in the course of the season, 
the commander of a brig froin Bremen, after mak- 
ing Jan Mayen’s island, in about 71 deg. N. stood 
to the westward in quest of seals; that in 72 deg. 
he found land to the westward; that he then sailed 
nearly due north along this coast without seeing 
ice, observing the bays and inlets and other ap- 
pearancesof the island, tillthey came to lat. 81 deg. 
30 min. when he found that he could steer tu the 
westward, which he did for several days ; that he 
then lost sight of land, and directed his course to 
the southward and eastward, and in 70 deg. N. fell 
in with the first fishing vessels he had seen. We 
took some pains to ascertain the truth of this state- 
ment, and found it corroborated in almost every 
a by five different masters of whalers be- 
onging to Aberdeen and to London, to whom, at 
different times, Olof Ocken, (the person alluded 
to,) master of the Eleanora of Hamburg, (not of 
Bremen,) had given an account of the course 
which he steered along the eastern coast of Green- 
land, from Jan Mayen’s island to the degree of 
the latitude above mentioned; and it appears, 
from the joint testimony of the captain and sur 
geon of the Princess of Wales of Aberdeen, that 
*the reckoning in his log-book was worked at the 
end of every watch, a practice which is also com- 
mon among British whalers ufter making the ice;’ 
and that * both the master and mate were very in- 
telligent navigators.’ Since that time we have re- 
ceived from Hamburgh a copy of captain Ocken’s 
log, a chart of his route, and a letter addressed by 
him to Messrs. Elliott and Co. of Hamburgh ; 
from all which it appears that he coasted Green- 
land with tije land in sight, and among loose ice, 
but that thé most northerly point which he saw 
was about 80 deg. N. latitude. 

But we have the direct testimony of Mr. Scores- 
by the younger, a very intelligent navigator of the 
Greenland seas, for the disappearance of an im- 
mense quantity of arctic ice. In a letter to Sir 
Joseph Bankes, he says, ‘I observed on my last 
voyage (1817) about two thousand square leagues 
(18,000 square miles) of the surface of the Green- 
land seas, included between the parallels 74 deg. 
and 80 deg. perfectly void of ice, all which has 
disappeared within the last two years.’ And he 
further states, that though on former voyages he 
had very rarely been able to penetrate the ice 
between the latitudes of 76 deg. and 80 deg. so 
far to the west as the meridian of Greenwich, ‘on 
his voyage he twice reached the longitude of 10 
deg. W.’ that, in the parallel of 74 deg. he ap- 
proached the coast of Old Greenland ; that there 
was little ice near the land; and adding, ‘ that 
there could be no doubt but he might have reach- 
ed the shore had he had a justifiable motive for 
navigating an unknown sea at so late a season of 
the year.’ He also found the sea so clear in re- 
turning to the southward, that he actually landed 
on Jan Mayen’s island, which is usually surround- 
ed with a barrier of ice, and brought away speci- 

‘mens of rocks. 

Another fact deserves to be mentioned. Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, who sailed from Shetland to Pe- 
teriiead in the Neptune of Aberdeen, on her re- 
turn from the fishery, is said to have reported that 
Discole, the master, not only landed on the coast 
of Greenland about the latitude of 70 deg. but 
found and brought away a post bearing an inscrip- 





tion in Russian characters, that a ship of that na- 
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tion Had been there in the year 1774; which post 
with its inscription, was seen on board by Dr, 
Gregory. It would seem indeed that the northern 
part of the east coast of Greenland has been ap- 
proached at various times by different nations— 
Dutch, Danes and English—Hudson, in 1607, saw 
the coast nearly in the same latitude as that where 
Driscole is supposed to have landed; actually sent 
a boat on shore in 80 deg. 23 min. It is from Hud- 
son’s ‘ Hold with Hope,’ in about 70 deg. to Cape 
Farewell that the ice fixed itself to the land from 
which it has recently been detached. 

That this is the case we can state from the best 
authority: intelligence was received at Copenha- 
gen, from Iceland, in September last, of the ice 
having broken loose from the opposite coast of 
Greenland, and floated away to the southward, af- 
ter surrounding the shores, and filling all the bays 
and creeks of that island ; and this afflicting visita. 
tion was repeated iu the same year, a circumstance 
hitherto unknown 

It would be a waste of words to enter into any 
discussion on the diminution of temperature, which 
must necessarily be occasioned by the proximity 
of vast mountains and islands of ice. ‘The authen- 
tic annals of Iceland describe that island as having 
once been covered with impervious woods; and 
numerous places still bear the name of * forest,’ 
which produce only a few miserable stunted 
birches of five or six feet high, and jn which all 
attempts to raise a tree of any kind have for ages 
proved unavailing. The most intelligent travellers 
who, in our time, have visited this island, bear tes- 
timony to the fact of large logs of wood being dug 
out of bogs, and found between the rocks and in 
the valleys. It is also said that good culinary ve- 
getables were once produced on it; but the cab- 
bages seen there by Mr. Hooker, in the month of 
August, were so diminutive that ahalf-crown piece 
would have covered the whole plant. Nothing 
but a deterioration of climate could have wrought 
these changes; and this can only be explained by 
a vast increase of floating ice, which, says Hook- 
er, ‘not only fills all the bays, but covers the sea 
to that extent from the shore, that the eye cannot 
trace its boundary from the summit of the highest 
mountains.’ Sometimes it connects the island in 
one continued mass with Greenland, when the 
white bears come over in such alarming numbers 
that the inhabitants assemble and wage a national 
war against them. ‘hese masses of ice drive about 
with such rapidity, and rush against one another 
with so much violence, that the floating wood 
brought along with them is said sometimes to take 
fire by the friction. During this conflict, the 
weather is unsettled and stormy ; but when once 
the ice becomes fixed to the land, the air thickens, 
and dense fogs, accompanied by a moist and pe- 
netrating cold, destroy all vegetation, and the cat- 
tle perish. 

If such be the facts, and they cannot well be 
questioned, with regard to these countries, it is 
equally clear that our own climate, though in a 
less degree, must have been effected by this vast 
accumulation of ice on the east coast of Green- 
land. The distance between the centre of Ice- 
land and Edinburg, is not more than twice, and 
that from Iceland to London, not above three 
times, the distance between Iceland and the east 
coast of Greenland. ‘That our climate bas been 
more particularly affected, in the course of the 
last three years, by the descent of the ice into the 





Atlantic, and more especially in the summers of 
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the years 1816 and 1817, is a matter of record ; for 
on comparing, by the meteorological register of 
the royal society, the four summer months, May, 
June, July, and August, of 1805, 1806, and 1807, 
with the four corresponding months of the last 
three years, it will be seen that a very consider- 
able diminution of temperature has taken place 
in the latter periods, ‘ 

The invention of the thermometer and the re- 

istry of the temperature are of too recent a 
Ste to enable us to compare the state of the at- 
mosphere, before and after the accumulation of 
ice on the coast of Greenland; but there are rea- 
sons for believing, that previously to the fifteenth 
century, England enjoyed a warmer summer 
climate than since that period. It is sufficiently 
apparent, that at one time vineyards were very 
common in England ; and that wine in very con- 
siderable quantity was made from them. ‘Tacitus 
states that vineyards were planted by the Komans 
in Britain; and Holinshed quotes the permission 
given by Probus to the natives to cultivate the vine 
and make wine from it. The testimony of Bede 
—the old notices of tithe on wine, which were 
common in Kent, Surrey, and other southern 
counties—the records of suits in the ecclesiastical 
courts—the inclosed patches of ground attached to 
numerous abbeys, whichstill bear the name of vine- 
yard—the plot of ground called East Smithfield, 
which was converted intoa vineyard, and held by 
four successive constables of the tower, in the 
reigns of Rufus, Henry and Stephen, ‘to their 
great emolument and profit,” seem to remove all 
doubt on this question. The Isle of Ely was 
named, in the early times of the Normans, ‘ lle 
de Vignes,’ the bishop of which received three or 
four tons of wine, yearly, for his tenth. So late as 
the reign of Richard H. the little park at Windsor 
was appropriated as a vineyard for the use of the 
castle. And William of Malmesbury asserts, that 
the vale of Gloucester produced in the twelfth 
century as good wine as many of the provinces 
of France. 

Tous a prospect far more gloomy than the mere 
loss of wine had begun to present itself by the in- 
creasing chillness of our s mmer months. It is 
too well known that there was not sufficient 
warmth in the summer of 1816 to ripen the grain ; 
and it is generally thought, that if the ten or 
twelve days of hot weather at the end of June last 
had not occurred, most of the corn must have pe- 
rished. From these melancholy prospects, how- 
ever, we feel ourselves considerably relieved. We 
think it is not unreasonable to presume that our 
summer climate, (and winter too, when the wind 
blows from the western quarters,) may hence. 
forward improve: for though we are aware that 
the changes of temperature depend on a variety 
of causes, yet the single effect of an atmosphere 
chilled and condensed over a surface of at least 
50,000 square miles of ice,rushing directly upon the 
British islands from the westward, may have equal- 
led all the rest in its diminishing power. 





Expedition to the North Pole—The Arctic Ex- 
pedition sailed from Deiptford, England, on the 
Sth April (1818.) A great concourse of specta- 
tors were assembled on the occasion. ‘the men 
appeared in good health and spirits. 

Printed instructions have Seen prepared by 
Sir Humphrey Davy and other scientific gentle- 
men, for the officers and men on the Expedition. 
They are extremely copious, and drawn up in 
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the plainest and most intelligible manner. The 
following are extracts:— 
Use of the Electrical apparatus. 

The analogy of the Aurora Borealis and Aus- 
tralis to electricai light, strongly impresses ‘on 
the mind the probability of these phenomena 
being electrical; and it becomes an interesting 
question, whether the earth may not possess 
electrical as well as magnetic poles—An electri- 
cal apparatus is furnished for each expedition, in 
order to determine if there is any thing peculiar 
in the electricity of the atmosphere in the polar 
regions. The use of this apparatus must be ob- 
vious, from its simple construction: it consists of 
a chain of copper, attached by glass to a rope, by 
which it is to elevated so as to be out of the 
reach of conductors, and as far as pussible above 
the surface of the vessel and the water; the 
electrometers to which the cabins is to be at- 
tached, are likewise insulated. The sphere of 
the balance 1s brought in contact with the brass 
ball when the instrument is to be used: the de- 
gree of repulsion will indicate the degree of 
electricity of the atmosphere. 

‘** When the ball is observed to be repelled, 
a stick ot seeling wax is to be rubbed with wool- 
en cloth, and presented to the brass. ball; if the 
repulsion of the sphere of the balance ceases, or 
is diminished, the electricity is positive; if it be 
increased, the electricity is negative. The ob- 
servation should be registered in a journal, and 
the experiments made at different times in the 
twenty-four hours; and the state of the weather, 
temperature of the barometer, clouds, &c. at the 
time noted. . 

_ “ When the balance does: not indicate electri- 
city, the gold leaf electrometer may be tried. If 
the repulsion of the leaves.is increased by rub- 
bed sealing wax, the electricity is. negative; if the 
contrary, the electricity is positive.’ 

Use of the apparatus for taking up sea water from 

a given depth. 

* The possibility of reaching the Pole: by the 
expedition must depend upon this circumstance, 
whether there is at the pole an ocean so deep, 
tha the heat siored up in it during the six 
months of summer, is sufficient to prevent the 
formation of ice upon it in. winter—If there be 
such an ocean, the waters of it must greatly ex- 
pand during summer, and the laws of the motion 
of the earth would tend to pour them through 
the narrow seas or channels separating Asia from 
America, and Spitsbergen from Greenland.—If a 
current is found it will consequently be of great 
importanc< to ascertain if the great body of it be 
comparatively fresh, or salt; and for this pu 
deeper parts of it should be examined, for the 
snow or ice-water, may float at the surface, and 
salt water be beneath. 

“The apparatus sent with the Expedition. 
consists of a copper vessel furnished with a stop- 
cock, which is opened by a piston moving in con- 
sequence of the compression of air when the in- 
strument is sunk in the sea The piston may be 
set so as to collect the water from five to eighty 
fathoms. As the volume of elastic fluids are in- 
versely as their compressing weights, and as the 
compression of about 32 feet of water diminishes 
the volume of air to one half, the gradation will 

oint out the use of the instrument. It is need- 
ess to say, that the temperature of the water, as 
aon all other circumstances, should be regis- 
tered. 
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** If the current be ice cold, and comparatively 
fresh, there can be little hope of reaching a deep 
sea in that direction.” 


Of the state of the Atmosphere in high Northern 
Regions. 

** As there can be liitle or no change from ve- 
getable or animal life, or decomposition in the 
polar atmosphere, it will be interesting to ascer- 
tain the relative proportions of oxygene, azote, 
and carbonic acid in the air, as well as the nature 
of the air expelled from sea water. An apparatus 
for the analysis of air is sent with the expedition. 
The use of it is so simple, that a description of 
it is unnecessary.” ' 

A variety of tables of calculation of every de- 
acription that can possibly be required, form a 
part of the instructions. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

[The following extract of a letter respecting the 
reception and treatment of our commissioners 
to South America, whilst at Rio Jenario, by the 
Brazilian authorities, was communicated for, 
and pu lished in the Delaware Watchman, and 
was most probably written by Cesar A. Rodney, 
esquire, one of the commissioners, and the in- 
formation it communicates may, therefore, be 
regarded as correct.] 


U. S. Frigate Congress, at Sea, 
Lat. 14 31, Lon. 32 42—Feb. 14, 1818. 


“ The king of the Brazils was crowned or ra- 
ther proclaimed on the sixth of February. For 
three days we were almost deafened by the roar- 
ing of artillery—for three nights the ciy and 
houses in its vicinity were splendidly illuminated, 
and the air filled with fire works of various sorts. 
We frequently rowed close in and so saw the 
show to advantage. In getting up such splendid 

ageants, despotism surpasses republics; this is 

indeed its fort Yet no brilliancy of lights or 

tastefulness in their disposition could make us 

republicans forget, that the money thus wasted, 

was plundered from the people. We got no-! 
thing at Rio, but water, and insult. We were; 
involved in an unpleasant dispute with the Portu- | 
guese government. A sailor (I believe a Portu- | 
guese) went on shore to act as interpretor.—| 
He made off, was seen a day or two afterwards | 
by two of our lieutenants, who seized him. He! 
claimed the protection of a guard of Portuguese ' 
soldiers, who happened to be near, declaring | 
himself to be a Portuguese subject. They con- | 
ducted him, our officers keeping their hold, to a} 
house, which turned out to be the office of the! 
port admiral. Our officers, when about leaving | 
the presence of this personage, who not being 
in uniform they knew not to be such, inadver- 
tantly put on their hats—they were instantly charg- 
ed with intending to insult one of his majesty’s 
officers. The hat of one taken forcibly from his 
head, and the fist of a Portuguese shaken in the 
face of the other. As they proceeded to the quay 
a mob collected and hissed them. Shortly after 
Sumpter received a most extraordinary letter from 
the Portuguese prime minister, charging our offi- 
cers with gross miscond .ct, requiring them to be 
punished in a way adequate to the heinousness of 
their offence, alleging the man who had taken 
refuge and who remains with them to be a Portu- 
guese we had impressed and illtreated, asserting 
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that we detained others, and requiring us to de. 
liver them up _ Sinclair replied in a spirited man- 
ner. He was afterwards presented to the kir 

(the day before the proclamation) who melee 
him with distinguished politeness, professing his 
desire to be on good terms with us, because, he 
said, we are more sincere than other nations—~ 
We saluted as well asthe other ships in the harbor, 
which, considering the indignities offered us, 
and the additional one of our flag’s not being 
hoisted in any of their ships, which were dressed 
on the occasion, (the English flag occupying @ 
prominent place) we ought not, I think, tu have 
done. It was reported that if we attempted to 
sail before an adjustment of this affair, fort Santa 
Cruz would fire upon us—Sumter advised us to 
wait. We however set sail as soon as we could 
get on board the clothes we had sent to be washed, 
We went out cleared for action; we had even our 
matches ready lighted. When we drew near the 
fort a boat pushed off; we then fully expected 
that we were to be required to drop anchor, and 
of course that we should refuse and have a fight. 
The officer who came on board asked only the 





name and destination, &c. of our ship, which is 
customary; and we passed Santa Cruz, which 
mounts more than one hundred guns, unmolested.” 





PRESIDENT PETION. 

Presuming that a short biographical sketch of 
so distinguished a person as that of Alexander 
Petion, will be acceptable to our readers we 
pubiish the following, translated from the Port 
an Prince Telegraph of the 15th April, for the 
Baltimore Telegraph. The subject of this me- 
moir has been emphatically styled the wasuine- 
Ton of Hayti. Like our Washington he was the 
first chief of the republic, and like him he was 
honored and respected whilst living; and lament- 
ed when dead, for his virtues both political and 
moral. 

What a painful task is that which is imposed 
upon us? Duty, however, prescribes us to fulfil 
it, and to render to the memory of the father of 
his country, the tribute of the gratitude of a 
whole people, for the benefits with which he has 
loaded them during the course of his numerous 
labors and laudable efforts to consolidate the re- 
public on a firm foundation. 

The friend of man—the good and wise Alexan- 
ander Petion, was born on the 20th April, 1770, 
of respectable parents.. At the commencement 
of the French revolution, tho’ very young, he 
was one of the first who took up arms in St. Do- 
mingo, with the intention of defending the right 
of man, which the French government had at 
last granted to that island, which had groaned 
under a slavery, at the same time the most hard 
and debasing which human nature could endere. 
Even at that period he distinguished himself by 
the sweetness of his manners, and by a great 
and noble disposition, which cantivated all minds. 
Brave and intrepid, the profession of arms did 
not harden his good and generons heart. He 
was always alive ta the misfortunes of the afflict- 
ed, and he always knew how to extend towards 
them a protecting and generous hand. Virtuous 
by principle, he never belied himself. Raised 
by his courage and his military knowledge to 
the rank of adj. gen. he fought under the orders 
of gen. Rigand in the deplorable civil war be- 








tween the latter and gen. Toussaint. He was 
sent to Jacmel to take the command of that placé, 
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to sustain a siege which had already commenced 
two months before under gen. Youssaint. He 
acquitted himself well, though the city was giv- 
en up to all the horrors of famine, and reduced 
to the greatest extremity. He succeeded in the 
evacuation with 900 of the troops, protecting 
numbers of women and chifdren, in passing by 
the strong besieging army of 22,000. The chan- 
ces of war turning against gen. Kigand he em- 
barked for France, and he whose loss we deplore 
followed him in his misfortunes. 

The illustrious deceased staid in France unem- 

loyed, till the epoch when Napoleon sent his 
Cocthes-in-law, gen. Le Clere, with a formidable 
army, to fight against a free people, whom he 
wished to reduce to slavery. He was then em- 
ployed. The people of Hayti having been de- 
ceived by false demonstrations of friendship from 
their enemies, and by their perfidious promises, 
generally joined the French army. The country 
appeared disposed to submit, and desirous of 
peace, when French Machiavelian intrigue was 
suddenly unmasked, andin an island which pro- 
mised to spread over it its ancient prosperity and 
splendor, nothing was to be seen but a vast plain 
covered with flames, fire and smoke. 

The arms of the Haytians who were all united 
in one cause were crowned with the most happy 
success. Of an army of more than 60,000 men, 
there only remained to the French a few weak 
garrisons in the p> incipal towns.—They could not 
retain their situation, ‘and the evacuation of the 
enemy was effected, almost as soon as decided 
on. In the numerous battles we had to encoun- 
ter our hero particularly distinguished himself, 
and won the esteem and confidence of gen. Des- 
salines, who had been invested with the com- 


smand in chief of the indigenous army. In January, 


1804, the soil of Hayti being no longer pressed 
by one of these cruel invaders, the independ- 
ence of the island was declared Appointed gen. 
of Division, Alexander Petion was charged with 
the command in chief of the department of the 
west. By ‘is irreproachable conduct at that 
time, the same which he had previously main- 
tained, and which he continued to maintain to 
the fatal moment, which has taken him from us 
torever, he deserved that this allegerical and 
sentimental expression, ‘ He never caused a tear 
to fow,”—to become the device which all who 
have knownand admired him, have decided to 
belong to him under every circumstance. 

Gen. Dessalines having become emperor, de- 
parted from the sacred duties which recipro- 
cally bind the people and the chief magistrate of 
the state. He became perjured, and Haytians 
recovered their liberties in the destruction of 
the tyrant, and the tyranny. The republic was 
established upon the wreck of the throne; and 
to the great mortification of the people another 
tyrant raised himself.—The latter desired to smo 
ther the republic in its birth—but these violent 
and disorderly efforts were annihilated on the 
w Il of Port-au-Prince. The people had decreed 
to him the presi‘ency—he refused it. O monster 
of iniquity! In conformity with the constitution 
we had established, the senate proceeded to the 
nomination of another president of Hayti, and 
the good Alexander Petion was elected in 1807, 
to that chief magistracy. 

He has governed the Haytian people with that 
mildne-s, that urbanity so worthy of a first citi- 
zen of a republic. By his conciliating disposi- 
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tion, by his good judgment which sometimes 
postponed to put into execution his grand de- 
signs, until the most convenient time offered; 
he has strengthened the state both within and 
without, and he has re-united all hearts in. consi- 
derably advancing the civilization of the people. 

We began to taste the sweet fruit of all his-in- 
institutions, when death came and took him from 
us on the 29th March, after a short illness of 
eight days. 

Oh Death! what a terrible stroke thou hast 
inflicted on us. Children who lose their beloved 
father, could not shed move tears, utter moré 
cries, more sobs of anguish, than the people of 
Hayti at the dreadful moment when they learnt 
that their beloved chief had breathed his last, 
and that his soul had fled to the mansions of Hea- 
ven. ‘ihe whole city resounded with groans 
produced by the most lively and sincere grief. 
Thegfarms were abandoned, and the farmers 
bringing their vives and their children, covered 
the roads and transported themselves towards 
the place of sadness that they might for the last 
time contemplate the inanimate body of him who 
always regarded them as all good kings regard 
the inhabitants of their kingdom—a regard a 
once simple, sublime and sentimental. 

The body of our illustrious chief, stretched up- 
on a bed of state in the audience chamber of the 
national palace, changed into a chapel where 2 
light is always kept, (une chapelle ardente). was 
contemplated by all those who approached it, 
with the calmness of reflection, the despair of 
grief and the profoundness of silence. 

To what can we compare the scene which fol- 
lowed the different testimonials of the most deep 
affliction of a whole people, during the three 
days that the body of the immortal PETION was 
laid without life in the view of all those- who 
came to cast a glance upon those features, which 
had become more beautiful (if I may so express 
myself) since the caprice of time had cut him 
off from the sojourn of mortals? Shall it be com- 
pared to those repeated pilgramages of the be- 
lievers directed towards Medina, to see at least 
once in their lives the tomb of the prophet sent 
by God upon earth, and afterwards directing 
their steps towards the holy city of Mecca, there 
to adore the black stone of the Mosque? Or ra- 
ther according to the idea of the true Christian, 
shall it be to those pilgrims, religious observers 
of the Divine morals of Jesus Christ, who disre- 
garding the greatest fatigues, despising even life 
itself, traverse the regions of infidelity to visit 
the holy and reverend place where the son of 
God died to save mankind?—If we can make such 
a comparison, such is the idea one may figure to 
himself of this concourse of people of al ages 
and sexes, as well strangers as natives, approach- 
ing towards the precious deposit which contain- 
ed the remains of an angel of God, whose body 
was as uncorrupted as his soul was pure. 

By the public notice of the obsequies of the 
President of Hayti, his body was to be interred 
in the foot of the Tree of Liberty, in a vault pre- 
pared for the purpose—his bowels were to be 
deposited in the National Fort, and his heart was 
given to his family in testimony of gratitude. 

On Tuesday the Slst March all was prepared 
for this sepulcbral and solemn ceremony. The 
funeral procession marched at 11 o’clock in the 
norning to the distressing sound of the most 











profound lamentations, and arrived at the church. 
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The reverend priest Gaspard, assisted by the 
clergy, did all that religion required, after which 
the reverend priest Gordon ascended the pulpit 
and pronounced a short funeral sermon; when 
he finished, the chief judge delivered the fune- 
ral eulogy; after which the office of the dead 
was chatinted and then the procession marched 
to the Camp de Mars, where the body was de 
posited in the vault. It was with the greatest 
paig that they retired from this spot, to proceed 
to the National Fort to deposit in the earth the 
bowels of this great man. 

The senate met in the evening of the 30th, 
and elected general Boyer president of Hayti, 
who on the Ist of April took the oath of office, 
and every thing has been conducted in the great- 
est order. 


PASIGRAPHY. ? 

It was our intention to bring before the public 
one of the most important inventions ever sub. 
mitted to the judgment of mankind. This will 
be acknowledged when we state, that we allude 
to the discovery of a Universal Language—or the 
means of conveying new ideas by a few certain, 
simple, distinct, and easily formed symbols, intel- 
ligible to the whole species, whatever their lan- 
guage, inthe same manner as music | notes ex. 
press the same thing universally to natives of 
Russia, Italy, England or Hindostan. ; 

The subject having been ardently taken up in 
Germany, anda society instituted to mature a 
plan of this nature, which has been produced in 
that country, we have procured, as far as possi- 
ble, a detailed account of its proceedings. But 
it will afford the public great satisfaction to 
know, that if this invention can bear the test of 
experiment, it is already complete and perfect, 
in the enlightened mind of a Briton. We shall 
hasten to lay much invaluable information on this 
extraordinary matter before our readers; and in 
the mean time as we cannot enter into it now, 
put in this notice, as a dated record of what we 
have seen, tried, and know to exist—the power 
of expressing every humane idea by a simple 
process universally intelligible. 

We need not dwell on the mighty prospects 
which such a discovery opens to view; not even 
Printing is so replete with consequence of won- 
dérful change to the social system. 

To Naturalists —W hat is the natural history of 
the Exz Stone? Why does it crawl in vinegar, 
as if it was endowed with life? Who first appli- 
ed it to the useful purpose of extracting dust 
from the human eye? And what property or 
quality, in this most interesting little pebble is 
that, which makes it lie in the eye without giving 
pain, and enables it to take away that speck of 
dirt which gives pain? It is a rare surgeon to the 
afflicted eye—and merits so much attention that 
we should like to see it noticed by Naturalists. 

[ep. Chron.] 

New Excavation of Pompeii—A large forum 
has lately been uncovered in Pompeii, surround- 
ed by Dorick colums of granite, with pedestals 
inscribed with names, but without statues. This 
is thought to be some confirmation of the opinion, 
that the inhabitants removed their valuable ef- 
fects before the destruction of the city, or that 
they recovered them afterwards by digging. By 
the side of this forum a temple of Venus has 
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likewise been uncovered and also another temple 
adjoining it. In the temple of Venus were found 
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a bronze statue of that goddess, several marble 
statues of consuls, and of other personages. 
These edifices seem tu have been far more ele. 
gant than any of those before brought to light 
and doubtless occupied the most magnificent part 
of the city, being three public buildings in the 
immediate vicinity of a large edifice dug out a 
few years ago. 
pn 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
FOREIGN. 


ENGL AND. 

Joel Hart Esq. has been approved by the Prince 
Regent, as consul at Leith for the U. States. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate Lorp 
Pa.menston, the Secretary of War, by a Lieut. 
named Davin Davis. 

On the 7th of April the Duke of Wellington an- 
nounced to the Ministers ot the Allied Powers, 
the rate[tawa) which he had determined on for 
the definitive arrangement of the liquidation 
claims : they are settled at eight millicns and a 
halt of rentes, or about 170 millions of livers. 

On the 8th of April, the marriage of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Elizabeth, with Prince Phil- 
ip Augustus Frederick took place at the Queen’s 
palace. 

We observe by late London papers that the 
net revenue exclusive of the war duty on mult 
and property for the year ending April 5, 1818, 
18 Stated at /45,686,083, affording a net increase 
beyond the receipts for the year ending April 5, 
1817, of 11,589,507, The increase on the last 
quarter, over the corresponding quarter of the 
year preceeding, is /739,009. © 

The manufacture of Broadcloths, milled during 
the last year amounted to 351,122 pieces. or 
10,974,473 yards. The narrow cloths, milled 
152,6(7 pieces, or 5,233.616 yards, it being an 
increase over the manufacture of the preceding 
year of 2,422,135 yards. In this statement Shawls 
and Pelisse Cloths are not included 

On the 15th of April Lord Castlereagh, in con- 
sequence of a message from the Prince Regent, 
brought forward a proposition in the House of 
Commons, for some further provision for the 
Dukes of Clarence and Cambridge, on their in- 
tended marriage, the former with a Princess of 
Saxe Meinungen, and the latter with a Princess 
of Hesse. A proposition to reduce the amount 
was carried against Ministers, by 4 vote of 193 
to 184. 

On the 7th of April the duke of Wellington 
announced to the ministers of the allied powers, 
the rate [taux] which he had determined on for the 
definitive a of the liquidation claims: 
they are settled at eight millions and a half of 
rentes, or about 170 millions of livres. 

fron Cables. In the late tremendous gale 
which strewed the coast of England with the 
fragments of wrecks, and the ruins of cargoes, 
it is worthy of remark, that every vessel in the 
port of Falmouth, supplied with an iron Cable, 
rode out the storm in perfect safety, without the 
least accident occuring, or one of them drifting. 
The Queen Charlotte, the only ship but one in 
the harbor, not supplied with iron cables, was 
driven from her anchors, although lying in the 
smoothest water. The Fox packet hooked her 
anchor into the iron cable of the Osborn, near 
the bows of the latter, and both vessels rode out 
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the height of the gale by one cable. The com- 
manders of the packets in port, united in signing 
a certificate in favor of this important invention, 
in which they aver, that they are so well canvin- 
ced of its great utility and advantage, that they 
consider it would be the interest of ship-owners, 
f every vessel was supplied with them, not 
only as a great saving of property, put also of 
- ; Liverpool, March 17. 

The Hurricane of March, 4. Not only the se- 
seral shells of houses, but houses which had 
een slightly built in the vicinity of the metropo- 
jis, were levelled to the ground particularly in 
the East —Trees in St. James park were blown 
down, houses were unroofed during the storm, 
and chimney pots were fallen in almost every di- 
rection. Considerable dsmage has been done to 
the shipping in the river. Several of the mail 
coaches did not arrive till two hours beyond their 
time, and many of the heavy coaches were four 
hours later than usual. Upwards of 2 cwt. of 
lead was blown from the roof of Surgeons Hall, 
Lincolns-inn-fields —During the prevalence of the 
storm, the wall of the old building on the eastern 
side of the avenue to the Waterloo bridge came 
down with a terrible crash. . 

At half past ten o’clock, as Mr. Kinnard, the 

istrate, was sitting in his back parlour, in 
Holborn, with Mrs. Kinnard and his two daugh- 
ters,a stack of chimnies fell in upon them—They 
had just a moment’s time, and a moment only, for 
exape. The chair in which Mr. Kinnard was 
sitting was broken into shivers, as well as the 
fap of the table on which he was leaning. The 
assistant also, who was sitting in the counting 
house, narrowly escaped with his life. We are 
happy to find that none of the family are actually 
injured. What makes the above case very re- 
markable, is this, that if Mr. Kinnard had not in- 
stantly quitted his chair when he heard the noise, 
he must have been killed; and if Mr. Bradford 
the assistant, had quitted his, he would have in- 
fallibly been killed. So at least it is said. 

Between half-past ten and eleven o’clock, the 
following occurrence took place at the house of 
lady Hayes, Somerset street:—The servants had 
just sat down to supper, when the door bell rang 
The footman rose for the purpose of opening it, 
but had proceeded only a short distance along 
the passage, when he was alarmed by a loud 
crash resembling that of the falling of a house. 
He instantly ran back, but was unable to proceed 
farther than the end of the passage; for where 
the kitchen now stood but a moment before, 
ts now one mass of ruins. Three of the fe- 
male servants could not be found. After some 
time the body of Mary Mauntie, the cook, was 
taken out, the head dashed to atoms, and the bo- 
dy greatly disfigured; she was quite dead. The 
bodies of the house maid and laundry maid were 
also dug out, mast dangerously bruised. One 
had her thigh broken, and was burnt about the 
shoulder; the other was much worse hurt, but 
had no limb fractured. 

Whirlwind —A curious scene of confusion took 
place, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, about noon on 
Saturday. Many persons were, at the time qui- 
tly passing and repassing about their respective 
avocations, when as if by magic, all was in an in- 
sant uproar and confusion Several persons 
vere at once seen prostrate on the pavement, 
vhilst hats, umbrellas, bonnets, books &c. were 
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whirling about in air in. all directions, intermin- 
gled with an immense quantity of flowers of al- 
most every hue and description supplied from: 
the stock of a poor artificial florist, who in a few 
seconds before was carrying several boxes of 
them on his head. The coaches in waiting were 
all moved several yards from their stations and 
a poor boy who was thrown down absolutely roll- 
my away before the wind for a considerable dis- 
tance, like a wisp of straw. Une umbrella was 
carried by the wind nearly to the roof of the ca- 
thedral, and literally shivered to atoms as it flew. 

Hail storm.— ihe neighborhood of St. Austell, 
Cornwall, was visited by one of the most violent 
hail storms ever f«lt in that county, on Frida 
se’night. It came from sea against the wink 
being drawn by an upper current of air over 
Black heath point, taking a N. W. direction, and 
extending two miles in breadth. Many of the 
hail stones measured two inches and a half in 
circumference; they lay on the ground to the 
depth of six inches; but near hedges and in low 
places they were 3 feet in depth. 

Portsmouth, March 7. 

The Tremendous Storm—On Wednesday last, 
about five o’clock, a gale of wind commenced 
here from the southward, which by its violence, 
approached nearly to a hurricane. It acted with 
such irresistible power upon the sea, that the 
tide rose five fect higher than the ordinary spriug- 
tides, and maintained that height three hours af- 
ter it should have ebned: it was high water be- 
between nine and ten, and so continued until mid- 
night; and by passing and destroying its accus- 
tomed bounds (in some parts to full half a mile 
extent) property to a vast amount was destroy- 
ed. The buildings between the Kound Tower 
and the Point are either in ruins, washed away, 
or their foundations undermined. The water was 
two feet above the pavement in Point-street. 
The damage done to property in the cellars and 
lower rooms was very great. Several small 
buildings next the harbour mouth were washed 
away, with the steps at the sally-ports, and their 
platforms; and the slaughterhouse wharf was 
much damaged.—The sea made a complete 
breach through the beach at Southsea, between 
the Castle and Lumps Fort, and inundated the 
common and old morass, where a farm house has 
been many years standing, the inmates of which 
had scarcely time to save themselves. Hersey 
Island was entirely overflowed, and fifteen sheep 
were drowned there. ll the arable land at 
Lumps Fort was likewise inundated, and 13 
acres of wheat on the farm of Mr. Gain, jun. were 
instantly washed up. A building, about 320 
yards frem the shore, full of seed potatoes, was 
washed down by the violence of the waves. The 
;Haslar shore presents a surprising instance of 
ithe massive weight and power of agitated water, 
where two éxtensive breaches are made in the 
solid stone sea-wall (erected for the protection 
of the hospital) and the ponderous stones and 
masonry work of 70 tons weight, were thrown 
down level with the sea shore. The water ex- 
tended to Haslar Barracks, the mess-room of 
which was overflowed. The brig Hamsley, of 
and from Sunderland was the only vessel lost, 
she drove, and by striking on the elbow of Horse, 
bilged. Tue crew got into the boat and hung 
on the wreck until the morning, when they were 
taken off at day-light, by a pilot boat and landed 
here. 
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Weymouth, March 5. 

~ Last evening it blew a most tremendous gale 

at southeast. At the westward of Portland the 
Pebble Beach is strewed with wreck, wine, le- 
mons, cable, soap, &c. and four bodies were this 
morning washed on shore, but we are not able 
to ascertain whether a foreign or English vessel 
as yet 

From the Lower Rhine, March 22.—Some public 
journals assert, that the French Minister of Pol- 
ice, M. De Caze, has contrived to purchase the 
manuscript from which the work that appeared in 
London, under the title of Manuscrit venu de St. 
Helene, was printed.—The greatest astonishment 
was excited on its being found to be :he hand 
writing of acertain person to whom Madame de 
Stael, whose amanuensis he was, used to dictate; 
the corrections were in Madame de Stael’s own 
hand writing. Bonaparte, to whom it was sent to 
St. Helena, does not acknowledge it for his work. 

London, April 6.—Letters have been received 
in Portsmouth from Sierra Leone, dated the 28th 
of January last, which state that Sir James Yeo 
had arrived out in the Inconstant, after a quick 
passage from Spithead, and has sailed again to 
eruize on the coast, for the prevention of slave- 
trading. Some of the officers have been taken ill 
of fever. The following extract of a letter has 
been obligingly sent to us: 

* St. Helena, January 26, 1818.—Bonaparte’s re- 
gimen almost ccnfounds our calculations of the 
materials of which he is composed—so opposed 
does he appear to be to his former habits of life. 
He has not passed the threshold of his house these 
four months; the consequence is his legs are 
swollen, his corpulency fast increases, he cannot 
help complaining of having a most painful palpi- 
tation at the heart, and his countenance is extre- 
mely pallid. His sullen austere manner shuts out 
all descriptions of persons; he refused to see the 
admiral (Plampin) a day or two since. General 
Montholon (whose wife has lately been delivered 
of a boy,) we are told, lately hinted to his impe- 
rial master, that he had half a mind to go to Eu- 
rope; when Bonaparte replied—‘ You have al- 
ways proved yourself devoted to me, wait twelve 
months longer, and then you will return with ho- 
nor, as | shall by that time be no longer a trouble 
for any one.’ Certain it is that his health is become 
in a very precarious state.” 

The London Examiner of April 13th, speaking 
of an extract of a letter from St. Helena, relating 
to Bonaparte’s regimen and habits of life, very 
spiritedly remarks: 

“ Again we lift our voice against the petty and 
vindictive treatment of this fallen conqueror.— 
Must we still have the mortification, as English- 
men, to say that it is a solitary one? When the 
question was first agitated, his adversity found one 
or two excellent advocates in the parliament, 
useless indeed to the particular purpose, but not 
to the national character or to results connected 
with it. Are even these to keep silence before 
the monstrous ascendency of common place that 
now has its day? Will they let the natural dis- 
gust and contempt which they feel as far as them- 

- selves are concerned, stand their opponents in- 
stead of real argument and ridicule, and hinder 
the little remaining spimt of our ancestors from 
showing itself in behalf of another? Does even Sir 
Francis Burdett tacitly give up the privilege of a 
consistent lover of freedom, and stoop to disco- 
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ver something awkward and unfashionable in at. 
tempting to relieve fallen greatness? 

“ From the Ministers it is impossible to expect 
any tning like a generous movement on this sub. 
ject—at least out of any impulse of their own. We 
have given our reasons before. They have not 
minds enough to afford it. They have not braing 
enough even to discern the dignity of it. They 
confound impotence to alter, with firmness to 
maintain; and can be made sensible of their jm. 
portance in no better way, than by feeling the 





very body of a superior under their feet. 
TRIAL BY BATTLE. 

Appeal for murder—The extraordinary case of 
William Ashford vs. g braham Thornton, was again 
called up before the judges of the King’s Bench, 
Westminster, on the 16th April. The prisoner 
was brought before the court, when Mr. Chitty, 
Ashford’s counsel, delivered his reply to the ar. 
gument of the defendant’s counsel. When he 
had concluded, the judges unanimously delivered 
their opininn, “that there be a trial by battle, 
unless the appellant show reason why the defend. 
ant should not depart without a day.” 

Mr. Gurney then craved time to consider of the 
propriety of applying for the judgment of the 
court upon this point. He asked until Monday. 

Lord Ellenborough: Be it so. Let there be an 
entry of curia advisur vult, until Monday next. 

Upon the judgment of the court being pro- 
nounced, the defendant seemed to feel a natural 
exultation; he quitted the court in high spirits, and 
was not, as on former occasions, treated with any 
marks of indiguation, although he seemed to be 
an object of considerable curiosity. 

The general impression was, that the prisoner 
will be discharged, and that the court will not be 
pressed for any further judgment. 

It will be recollected, that Thornton was tried 
for the murder of Mary Ashford, but acquitted— 
although the circumstances were very strong 
against him. 

French account of the State of Matrimony, in 1816, 
in England. 


Wives Eloped - - . 1,132 
Husbands Runaway - - : 348 
Legally Divorced - . - 4,175 
Living in open Hostility - © - +: 17,345 
Secretly Discontented - - - 48,279 
Materially Indifferent - . : - 58,406 
Passing for Happy + + - + 3,175 
Hardly Happy - - .- e « @ 


Fairly Happy = - - : - « ¥ 
Proportion in - - - 100,04) 
FRANCE. 

Political Club.—A private communication from 
Paris, dated the 2d inst and from a quarter which 
we have found to be generally correct, says— 
* There has been formed at Paris a political club, 
under the presidency of old general Lafayette. 
The number of its members at present amounts 








to 36. It is not a loose assoctation, like that of 
the libereaux, Messrs. Lafitte, Perrier, or Davil- 
liers, but a club emminently political, where the 
highest questions of State are discussed. _ 

Among the principal members are mentioned, 
Messrs. Lanjuinais, and the duc de Broglie, peers 
of France, the deputies B’Argenson, Chauvelin, 
Dupont de l’Eure, and Bignon; the men of let. 
ters, Benjamia Constant, Jay, Roujoux, and 
Aignae. 
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In one of the last meetings of this club, the 
members discussed the advantages of a republi- 
can government, like that of the United States, 
snd it was unanimously agreed, that it was the 
best possible government, far superior to the 
highly boasted government of Great Britain.— 
[mention it with regret, but Tam forced to confess, 


that the republican party makes considerable pro- || 


gress in France, and especially at Paris. 
SICILY, 

Earthquake —An extract of a letter from a gen- 
tleman in Mascali, near Mount Etna, dared Fe- 
dymary 22, 1818, says—* You will, ro doubt, be 
“anxious to hear from me on this distressing occa- 
‘ sion. This place and Giarre have not sustained 
the least injury, but all around us is one scene of 
distress. We here understood, that Nola and Sy- 
meuse have sustained considerable damage in 
ives and buildings; as far as Catania most of the 
houses have sutained more or less damage, but no 
lives lost; the Elephant hotel is partly destroyed. 
Aci Catena is one third destroyed and a number 
of lives lost. St. Antonio, lives lost and a great 
part ot the town destroyed Nicholosi, Lapidera, 
Trecastague and Via Granda, partially damaged 
pasde Pomo, and all that part considerably dam- 
aged in stores and houses; Saffarana, part of the 
charch fell in and killed every one in it, say about 
sisty persons and the three priests attending the 
stvice. Saffarana is about four mi'es frum this. 
From thence at St. Alpois one scene of desola- 
tion, and from thence to Piedmont and Randazzo. 
Itis further said that Luctini, Bronte, and all that 
part are considerable sufferers. In fact we know 
aot yet the extent of the injury dune; but what 
we know is more extensive than the earthquake 


that destroyed Messina. ‘The devastation is gere- | 


His successor, Coggia-Cavalli, formerly his Minis- 
ter, was proclaimed the same day amidst salvos 
of artillery. He has assumed the name of ibra- 
him Pacha. The next day, all the foreign con- 
suls were presented to the new Dey, to tender 
him the customary presents. Ibrahim Pacha 
commenced his government by an act of justice; 
he ordered the young Christian women and Jew- 
esses, whom his predecessor had confined in the 
Seraglio, to be set at liberty. 

Plague— the plague continued to rage in Al- 
giers the last of Feb. It was represented that 
30 persons died daily. The plague also raged in 
the country in the vicinity of the city. A great 
mortality also prevailed among the cattle. In 
addition to the above calamity it is stated that 
the Dey causes daily, and without respect of per- 


| son, people to be arrested, executed or banished 


and graciously seizes on their property. Such is 
the fear among the people that they openly ex- 
press their wish that some Christian power would 
make itself master of the place. One third part 
of the Militia is killed banished or deserted and 
the remainder is discontented. ‘the Dey how- 
ever increases the number of his body guard 
by blacks, and has planted before his castle a 
strong train of 24 pounders which commands the 
city. ‘ 

Several magnificent buildings are erecting for 
the Dey and his family. In the midst of the 
general misery his highness frequently amuses 
himself with balls, and causes the neighborhood 
of his palace to resound with music. The unhap- 
py inhabitants, particularly the rich Jews, have 





been obliged to pay a contribution of 100,000 
piastres, and twelve of the most beautiful girls; 
of the latter, some have, however, ransomed 


ni, and, I fear, not yet finished. I look upon this ; themselves for different sums, from 4000 to 8000 


tobethe forerunner of an eruption. The first 
shock was on Friday, at half past seven P. M. most 
violent; its motion was perpendicular;, at mid- 
night a second; about five in the moruing a third. 
This morning, about four, another; and at halt 
past five a second; and at noon a third; but slight. 
For these two nights, here and at Giarre, the po- 
pulation have remained in the streets, with tem. 
porary sheds, and casks with the heads out.— 
Carre is like an Inland town.— Cork Reporter. 
Naples, March 12.—The earthquake recently 
experienced in Sicily, extended itself over the 
whole island, and even the town of Palermo felt 
aslight shock. The villages of Bronte, Castilg- 
lone, Rocello, Voldineto, and Milazzo have suffer- 
edconsiderably. On an estate belonging to the 
duke of Misterbianco, seven columns of water 
»re seen to issue all at once out of the ground; 
Keen minutes afterwards they disappeared with 
equal rapidity. At the same moment a torrent of 
fire was seen rolling in a serpentine direction on 
the surface of the ancient volcanic lava, which 
extends from Licata to Bolto-dull’-aqua. This 
torrent ef fire, which appeared to be a new erup- 
tion from the sides of the mountains, illuminating 
during some minutes, the neighboring country. 
Letters from Genoa say, that several earth. 
quakes shook the Appenines, about the same peri- 
od that Sicily felt the shock of this terrible 


scourge. 
ALGIERS. 


Dey dead—The Gazette de Florence of the 
%h March, announces officially, by a letter from 
the Sardinian Consul at Leghorn, that the Dey of 
Algiers died of the plague on the first of March. 








piastres. 

* The squadron of corsairs which was out late- 
ly on acruise, lies still dismantled in the harbor. 

“Some of the principal Arabian tribes in the 
interior of the country are in a state of insurrec- 
tion and. it is likely that others will follow their 
example, as the Algerine government is in want 
of means to reduce them to obedience.—May the 
insurrection extend hither!” 

THE IONIAN ISLES. 

Gibraltar papers received at Boston, mention, 
that in pursuance of the peace at Paris, the first 
Legislature of the Unirep States oF THE IoNtAN 
Istes, had been convened and had unanimously 
agreed upon a constitutional form of government 
for their Republic—The same was to have gone 
into operation the first day of the current year— 
Public notice had been given at Corrv, that the 
commercial Flag of the country was lodged at a 
place convenient for the inspection of thuse con- 
cerned, and all vessels belonging to the country 
gg required to conform their flag to this mo- 
del. " 

BRAZILLS. 

From Pernambuco.—We iearn that on the Sth 
of April, a general arrest took place of all per- 
sons in the place, implicated in the late attempt 
at revolution. In the course of the night up- 
wards of 150 persons were seized and lodged in 
prison. It was understood that about the same 
number had been brought in from the interior a 
day or two before. Much consternation existed. 
But on the Wednesday following, a vessel arriv. 
ed from Rio, announcing that the king had par- 
doned all who had been arrested subsequent to 
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the 6th of February, and directed the restoration 
of their property. Those previously arrested 
were to be put upon their trial. It was however 
believed that all would be pardoned except those 
convicted of murder, who it was understood 
would be banished. 

VENEZUELA. 


Extract of a letter, dated 
* St. Thomas, April 30, 1818. 


“1 have just seen the Gazette de Caraccas, 
which gives the official account of an engage- 
ment on the 17th inst. at Baul, near St. Carlos, 
between Boliver and the royal general Morale 
of which the latter, it is said, has gained a com- 
plete victory over Bolivar—he says that the in- 
dependents lost 400 men killed, and 15 prison- 
ers. 

* Amongst the killed of Bolivar’s army, are 
stated to be brig. gen. Pedro Leon Torres, the 
chief of the stat ** Santander,” cols. F. Caliado, 
Salon and Manrique, lieut. col. Pinango, (ne- 
phew of Bolivar) Silvester Palacios, Manfredo 
Hercolari, majs. Joseph Francisco, and Juanne 
Dios Morales, the aid-de-camp to Bolivar, Floren 
io Tobar, the Surgeon Sebastian Olivares, and 
. Many others. 

“The Spaniards have also suffered much, 
agreeably to their own statement; amongst their 
killed they name col. Raphael Lopez They 
state that they have also taken 400 muskets, 
30,500 cartridges, 400 lances, 30 cargas ammu- 
nition, 300 horses, and all the camp equipage, 
&c. &c. Bolivars papers, hat and coats, &c. &c. 

P.S. Ihave heard of this opportunity but a 
moment before sailing. Brion, the independent 
admiral, is now at St. Bartholumews, with two 
sh:ps heavy armed, two brigs and three schrs. 
he lays with his own ship in the harbor of St. 
Barts, his other vessels lay at the five islands, 
close by St. Barts. I understand that he shows 
American colors while in port, where, however, 
he is openly very well received—he has with him 
21 prizes from Cadiz, and one from Brazil. 

“ It is also reported that the Independent gen. 
Marino is dead. Dem. Press 





DOMESTIC. 


MASSACUUSETTS. 

A Sea Serpent—The following is a very inter- 
esting account of the Sea Serpent, seen on Satar- 
day last. ‘The respectability of the source of the 
annexed certificates, places the matter beyond a 
doubt; and we think capt. Woodward has had a 
more minute view of this serpent, than it was pos- 
sible fur any one to have had of the one seen last 
summer off Cape Ann: 

Affidavit.—1, Joseph Woodward, master of the 
schooner Adamant, of Hingham, on my passage 
from Penobscot to Hingham, on Saturday last, at 
2 o’clock, P. M. Agementicus bearing W. N. W 
ten leagues distance, discovered something on the 
surface of the water, apparently about the size of 
a ship’s long boat. Supposing it to be the wreck 
of some vessel, I made towards it; and, on ap- 
proaching it, to my surprise and that of my crew, 
discovered it to be a monstrous Sea Serpent. As 
we approached him he threw himself in'o a coil* 
and carted himself forward with amazing velocity: 


* The word “ coil”? does not exactly represent the idea of 


the Serpent’s appearance; but froma more particular de- 
seription given by capt. Woodward, it was of an undulatery 
appearanee. 
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the wind being ahead, it became necessary to 











stand on the other tack, and as we appro. 

him again, he threw himself into a coll as te 
and came across our bows at not more than sixty 
feet distance. 

Having a gun charged with a ball and shot, J 
discharged the contents of it at his head. The 
ball and shot were distinctly heard to strike him 
and rebound as if fired against a rock; he, how. 
ever, shook his head and tail most terribly—he 
again threw himself into a coil and came towards 
us with his mouth wide open. In the mean tim: 


had charged my gun again and intended ¢o hav, 


discharged the contents of it into his mouth but 
ine came so near us, I was fearful of the conse- 
quenccs, and withheld it—he came close under 
the bows of the schooner, and, had she not been 
kept away, must have come on board of us—he 
sunk down under the vessel, his head a consider. 
able distance on one side of the vessel, and his 
tail the other—he played around us about five 
hours—i and my crew had probably the best op. 
portunity of seeing him that has occurred—I judge 
him to be, at least, twice the length of my schoon- 
er, say one hundred and thirty feet—his head was 
about the size of a ship’s long boat, say fourteen 
feet—his body below the neck, at least six feet in 
diameter—his head was large in proportion to his 
body—his tail was formed like a squid’—his body 
was of a dark color and resembled the joints of a 
shark’s back bone—his gills were about twelve 
feet from the end of his head, and his whole ap- 
pearance was most terrific. 

ttis manner of throwing himself into a coil ap- 
peared to be done by contracting his body in a 
number of places, in perpendicular directions, and 
placing his tail so as to throw himself forward with 
great force—he could contract and throw himself 
into any direction with apparently the greacest 
case and most astonishing celerity. 

Hingham, May, 12, 1818. 

JOSt:PH WOODWARD. 


Having read the above statement of captain 

Woodward, we certify to the correctness of it. 
PETER HOLMES, 
JOHN MAYO. 

Plymouth’ ss. May i2, 1818. 

Personally appeared, Joseph Woodward, Peter 
Homes, and John Mayo, and made oath, that the 
above statement by them subscribed is just and 
true—before me. 

JOTHAM LINCOLN, jr. J, P. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Legislature met.—On Thursday the 14th inst. 
the legislature of this state commenced their 
spring session at Hartford. Gideon Tomlinsoy 
esquire, was chosen speaker; who, on taking the 
chair, made a short address, after which the cus- 
tomary ceremonics, of forming in procession and 
marching to the meeting house, and listening toa 
sermon prepared for the occasion, and returning 
in like order to the state hous<, they proceeded 
10 canvass the votes for governor, when it was 
declared that Ot:yer Woxcorr had 16,432 

Scattering, 2,446 
VERMONT. 

Boundary Commissioners —Yesterday, says the 
Burlington Centinel of the 15th instant, Thomas 
Barclay, his Britannic majesty’s comunissioner un- 
der the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, arrived 
here, for the purpose of holding, with C. P. Van 
Ness, of this places the commissioner of the Unit- 
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ed States, a meeting of the board under the 
treaty. ’ 

It is understood that the commissioners will 
meet this day, and will e detained here several 
days in making some preparatory arrangements, 
after which they will proceed to St. Regis. 

Ww. C. Bradley, the American agent, T L. 
Tiarks, esquire, and Mr. Orne, the secretary of the 
board, are in town, and we perceive by the pub- 
lic papers, that Ward Chipman, and Ward Chip- 
man, jun. esq. agents of his Britannic majesty, 
are on their way, and may be hourly expected. 

F. R. Hasler, esq. the American astronomer, 
attached to the commission, is also, as we are in- 
formed, proceeding to this place upon the busi- 
ness of his appo:ntiment. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, May 20.—On Saturday last, a Spanish 
brig of 18 guns, prize to a Buenos Ayrean priva- 
teer, run ashore off Block Island—crew in a state 
of mutiny. The privateersmen refused to let the 
revenue officers (who ha:i proceeded down in a 

un-boat) board them. Yesterday a boat arrived 
fos with despatches for the collector, who im- 
mediately made a requisition for a detachment of 
U. S. troops to proceed and take possession of the 
brig. The troops embarked in the revenue cut- 
ter yesterday afternoon. 
NEW-YORK. 

Annual Census—Of the humane and criminal 
institutions in the city of New-York, collected by 
the attending minister, Joun Stanrorp, M. A 
May 1, 1818. 

ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Boys . . . ° 74 
Girls . . . 50——124 
CITY ALMS HOUSE. 
(Including children out at nurse.) 


White men 264 
White women . ° . 393 
White boys . . . 371 
White girls ° « 227 
Black men e . e 33 
Black women ° . ° 62 
Black boys ° . 19 
Black girls . ° ° 16—1384 
CITY HOSPITAL. 
Patients ° ° . ° 175 
Maniacs . e 72—=-247 


DEBTOR’S PRISON. 


Is confinement, including the liberties, 273 
BRIDEWELL, 
White inen ° 5 + « 26 
White women ° . ° 14 
Biack men ° . ° « W 
Black women ° . e 15 
Boys . . . ow Smee 5 
PENITENTIARY, (Bellevue.) 
White men ° ° ° 112 
White women ° ° ° 95 
Black men ° e 42 
Biack women . ° ° 19——263 
STATE PRISON. 
White men . ° e 541 
White women ° . ° 18 
Biack men ° ° ° 78 
Biack women ° e 13—-650 
3021 
N. B. Total last year 3249 
3021 
Decrease, 228 





Great Improvement.— We recollect to have read 
in one of the late literary publications, an account 
of a new chemical process of cleaning flax, with- 
out the ordinary trouble of rotting, which im. 
proved its texture and strength, increased the 
quantity and saved, besides, the expense of bleach- 
ing Lr. Stewart, of this city, has kindly left at 
this office a specimen of flax prepared by this new 
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process, which he received from his correspond- 

ent in England. Its texture is as fine and as soft 

as silk; the fibres are remarkably strong and white, 
slighly tinged with yellow. 

The flax, by this process, may be prepared for 
the manufacturer the ¢.- *+ is pulled in the field; 
though it is necessary to pull it as soon as the seed 
has ripened sufficient to germinate. ‘The linen 
company of Ireland have awarded to the ingeni- 
ous discoverer their first premium of 5,000I. 

[Albany Argus.} 

Second Anniversary of the American Bible Society 
was celebrated in the city of New-York on Thurs- 
day last. The venerable president, Elias Boudi- 
not, delivered an impressive and affectionate ad- 
dress. 

By the annual report, it appears that the mana- 
gers have issued, during the past year, nearly 
18,000 bibles; that they now number one hundred 
and fifty auxiliary institutions; and that since the 
former anniversary, no less than 174 clergymen 
of different denominations, have been made life- 
members of the society, by the contribution of 
their parishioners. It also appears, that the board 
are “mens in publishing parts of the bible in 
two different Indian languages. Other parts will 
be printed in the same dialects as soon as correct 
translations can be procured.— Columbian. 

SOUTH CARULINA. 
“Kingston, April 283—3 «clock, afternoon. 

I have only time to write you, that the vessel 
of war Pelican, from Puerto Cabello and Carrac- 
cas, which anchored yesterday at Port koyal, 
brings very important private correspondence. 
1 have read letters from gentlemen of veracity in 
the aforesaid Island, ng compendium state 
the following, which may be relied upon. 

HIGHLY IN 1 ERESTING. 

“A bloody action was fought at Valencia on 
the 17th inst. between the Patriot army and the 
Royalists; the former had their head-quarters at 
Victoria, 18 leagues from Carraccas, and attacked 
the Spanish army at said place, under the imme- 
diate command of Gen. Lopez, (Morillo having 
been previously wonnded, mortally, at the Puer- 
to, and carried to Puerto Cabello) who was 
killed, together with 30 of the principal Officers 
of his legion; and from thence fléd the relics of 
the Royalists to Puerto Cabello : 

“ All the forces which the Spaniards had in 
Venezuela, were engaged in the battle of Valen- 
cia, twelve leagues distant from Puerto Cabello. 
Caraccas and La Guayra, are now, without the 
least duubt, in possession of the Independents, as 
detachments were instantly despatched to occupy 
the same, after said combat at Valencia, all the in- 
habitants of which had every thing packed up to 
evacuate. When the official despatches of the 
patriots arrive, I will transmit them without delay. 

**} enclose you this day’s paper, which with 
this, you will please immediately hand to the 
Editors of the City Gazette, for publication. 

“ N.B. I wrote you very interesting news by 
the schooner Friendship, which has proved to be 
true, and hope that you directed the same to be 
published in the Gazettes of your city.” 

Charleston City Gaz. 
GEORGIA. 

Extracts of a letter from general Glascock, com- 
manding the detachment of Georgia militia, lately in 
service, to the editors of the Georgio Journal, dated 

HARTFORD, MAY 2, 1818. 
** I am happy to inform you that my command 
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has safely arrived at this place, having encoun- 
tered difficulties almost insurmountable. The 
object of the expedition being accumplished, we 
wete permitted to return via Mickasukie. Having 
no meat on hand, it vas all important to make a 
forced march to Fort Early. The men were 
called upon to know whether they were willing 
to risk themselves upon what corn they had, 


which amounted to about six days rations; it was | 


determined that they were. We, therefore, on 


the 20th of April, took up the line of march, and | 


on arriving at Mickasukie, a number of our men 
were almost worn out With fatigue and hunger. 
Providence, it appeared, smiled upon us. Our 
pilot, who was an Indian, observing a small trail, 
pursued it for some distance, and arrived at a hut 
which had not been discovered on our advance. 
It contained fifty or sixty bushels of corn. Every 
countenance, which had but a few moments be- 
fore been marked with despair, was completely 
brightened; a spirit of animation flashed through- 
out the line; but it proved only temporary, for 
when arriving near the ferry, opposite Chehaw. 
where we expected a plentiful supply of beef, 
information reached us that the Chehaw village 
was destroyed, and that it could not be procured. 
Never were my feelings more shocked than they 
were on the receipt of this news. My adjutant, 
major Robison, who was in our advance with a 
small detachment of men, for the purpose of sup- 
plying provisions, sent a runner to get the In- 
dians, who from fear were lying out, to come in, 
assuring them they would receive proteotion. 
Five of them were prevailed upon to do so, and 
on my arrival at the river, I found them there, 
and obtained from them twenty four head of cat- 
tle, but for which many of my command would 
not have been able to reach Fort-Early under four} 
or five days, having suffered so materially from 
hunger. 

To say more to you than [ have already said 
on the subject of the friendsinp of the Indians in 
the Chehaw town, appears to’ me almost useless. 
If ever there was a transaction calculated to blast 
the reputation of the state, and throw a shade of 
censure on an officer, it is the destruction of that 
town, and the circumstances relating thereto. I 
have had an interview with the olficer-command- 
ing Fort, Early, (captain Bothwell,) and his lieu- 
tenant Mr. Jones, who was present at the massa- 
cre, as well as with some of the Indians, and from 
what comes within my own knowledge, [ have no 
hesitation in saying it is an unwarrantable act. 
What, permit me to ask, must be the feelings of 
every individual when informed, that in passing 
through that town, we not only obtained a large 
quantity of supplies for the use of the army, but 
“had to leave some of our sick under the protec- 
tion of these very people; and that forty out of 
about eighty, of that particular town, were regu- 
larly mustered into the service of the United 
States, and have been, and were rendering, im- 
portant sérvices at the time their property was 
destroyed, and in all probability some of their 
nearest relations murdered. In fact it has been 
represented, from a source which admits of no 
doubt, that one of the Indians from Fort Scott, 
who was on furlough, was killed in the affray. 
Major Howard, an Indian whose friendship was 
never before doubted—an Indian who, in the most 
hazardous time accompanied major Woodward to 
Fort Gaines; he, eyen after the firing and murder 
commenced, conscious of his friendship, stepped 





from within his doors, in front of the line, with 
the flag of friendship. It was not respected; a ges 
neral fire was made; he fell, and was bayoneted 

If such acts as these be tolerated, security cah 
| never be given to our frontiers, uniess there bea 
general extermination. Already has the life of 
ie man been forfeited. Three men, who were 
left at Fort Scott, sick, obtained a furlough, and 
not being apprised of the destruction of the town 

|| passed through the place. On arriving at the rie 
ver, one of them, in obtaining a canoe, for the 
purpose of crossing, was killed; the other two 
immediately returned; one of them only has ar- 5 
rived; it is apprehended the other is lost. On 
my arrival at Fort Karly, finding that no express 
had been sent on, I immediately procured one, 
and have sent it to Fort Scott, apprising the com- 
manding officer of that post of the circumstance, 
and guarding him against suffering his men to 
come off in such parties; an express has also been 
sent on to general Jackson and general Gaines.” 

It is the intention of the Agent, general Mit- 
chell, to convene the Creek Indians without de- 
lay, and give them a Talk, relative to the late at- 
tack on the Chehaw village. He hopes, by of- 
fering a suitable recompense for the property 
destroyed, to be able to satisfy them, and thus 
prevent their taking revenge on innocent persons. 

From all that has come to our knowledge re- 
specting the attack on the Chehaws, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the olticer who command- 
ed the expedition should be forthwith tried by a 
military tribunal—propriety, justice, and the char. 
acter of the state, as well as the reputation of the 
officer, call for the investigation. 

General Jackson, it is said, has notified the go. 
vernor of Pensacola, of his wish to transport to 
the head of the bay of Escambia, a supply of pro- 
visions for the American troops in that quarter; 
and that he shall regard his refusal as an act of 
hostility. 


Mr. Pinkney arrived. Mr. Pinkney and family 
arrived at Baltimore on Sunday last in the ship 
Plato from Breman, all in good health. 

Bank notes—“ The German ban ‘of Wooster,” : 
Ohio has stopped payment, and th. notes .f.“ the R 
Farmers bank of Canton,” are refused at Cincin- 
nati, says the Kentucky Argus. 

Subscribers will please to take notice that 
hereafier notes on these banks will not be receiv- 
ed in payinent for the \Vational Register. 


Letters from Washington —The Boston Gazette 
says, “ Weare directly authorized to state, that 
the Letters from Washington,” which have re- 
cently appeared in the public prints, and gene- ] 
rally ascribed to lord Selkirk, were not written or 
dictated by that gentleman, and that he considers . 
such a report as originating in motives unfriendly 
and malicious.” 

The letters alluded to, were ‘communicated for, 
and published in, the Vational Register. We 
have never attributed them to any person. We 
stated in the number in which the first letter was 
inserted, what was communicated to us by the 
gentleman who handed them in for publication. 
We feel no “ motives unfriendly or malicious” to 
lord Selkirk. We never saw his lorcship but 
once, and even then we beheld no extraordinary 
sight.—£d. Wat. Reg. 











